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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
MORE ABOUT CARD-PLAYING AND HOME 
CULTURE. 


I was glad to see the articles on “ card- 
playing ” in Friends’ Intelligencer; I do want 
our objections to things placed upon the true 
ground. , 

We all know there is no more harm in 
cards than in many other games. 

The trouble lies in the greater possibility 
of abuse. If people wish to gamble they 
can do so with anything, from pins and pen- 
nies to base ball matches. The line must be 
drawn, [ believe, in the heart of each indi- 
vidual, in the motives or springs of action. 
Games are good things in their proper places ; 
the question to be decided is, the proper place, 
time and condition, Games have been so 
multiplied within the last few years that our 
young people are in danger of making a 
business of what was meant to be a recrea- 
tion. . 

It is often urged that we should do every- 
thing in our power to keep our sons at home, 
and away from evil associations. I think 
there is a measure of truth in this, but is 
there not danger of extremes even in this 
direction? We do not want to lower our 
homes to the level of a gaming house. Then, 
too, it implies greater weakness in our sons 
than I think is justified. Women are often 
spoken of as the weaker sex. It would 
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hardly yveem so when the son or brother 
threatens to go to ruin if the mother and 
sisters do not exert themselves to the utmost, 
and give up the house and their evenings, and 
their own favorite employment, to amuse and 
entertain the brothers. This is good disci- 
pline for women, no doubt. It renders them 
self-denying, and teaches them to make sacri- 
fices for the good of others. But what effect 
has this upon the character of the brothers? 
Has it not a tendency to make them selfish 
and exacting? 

Of course, much depends upon how they 
are entertained. 1 object chiefly to the exces- 
sive use of games of any kind. I wish our 
young people could realize what a demoraliz- 
ing tendeacy it has. But it is hard to con- 
vince one that he is becoming demoralized, 
and harder still to arouse a desire for better 
and worthier forms of entertainment, after 
the taste has become vitiated. 


I have known families where all manner 
of amusements were provided, and the sons 
went astray. I have known families where 
everything of the kind was forbidden, and 
the children went astray. I have known 
worthy sons to come from both surroundings, 
and I’ve known worthy men who have grown 
to nobility of character in spite of all kinds 
of surroundings. So it would seem that it 
depends very much upon the metal, after all, 
what will be made of it, so that no one need 
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_ that sufficient effort was not made for 


im, or enough done to save him from de- 
struction. 


There is still truth in the old saying, that 


“every man is the arbiter of his own for- 


tune.” 


I do want our sons to be strong, resolute 


young men, able to save themselves from evil 
abits without being constantly bolstered up 
by their mothers and sisters ; able and willing 
to turn their backs on low practices and 
associations, and strong epough to devote 
their spare hours to such pursuits as will 
build up their characters, and make them 
strong, wise, able men and citizens, an honor 
to themselves, their families and their coun- 
try. 

I want to direct the attention of those who 
have missed seeing it, to an article in the 
“April” number of Scribner’s Monthly, en- 
titled “ Twenty six hours a day.” I wish I 


could make some extracts for the benefit of 


those who may not be able to obtain the 
magazine, but the whole article is so inter- 
esting that I scarcely know how to select. 

It is chiefly intended for the benefit of wo- 
men, showing them how to economize time, 
impressing upon them the necessity of a little 
cujture amid the multiplicity of things. 

The author (Mary Biake) says, “ Let us 
read and study, not as a mere selfish indul- 
gence, but to fit ourselves better for our other 
duties.” She gives one # good idea of the 
best methods of reading, and of the books 
most desirable for information of certain 
kinds. 

Bishop Potter says, “ It is nearly an axiom 
that people will not be better than the books 
they read.” 

I know very well the difficulties young 
mothers experience in finding a little leisure 
to devote to the mind or spirit’s growth, 
while so many bodily wants are pressing, so 
many little faces to be washed, dresses made 
and mended, houses to be kept clean and in 
order, how reading is left undone until all 
the necessary and important work is accom- 
plished. There is waturally, with many, a 
detestation of dirt and disorder, yet I do 
know, by painful experience, that herein lies 
@ snare. 

How often women toil early and late to 
have their houses, and their tables, and their 
children all in perfect order. How the physi- 
cal powers fail, and the mental faculties be- 
come dull, and the heart despairs, and in 
utter weariness one breaks down finally at 
the merest trifle, and sinks into the “slough 


of despond ” because of the impossibility of 


compassing everything with one, or even two 
pair of hands, where help is furnished. 
If mothers could realize the comfort it is 
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to husband and children to have the house- 
mother in “easy circumstance,” ready and 
able to enter into fellowship with them, and 
feel an interest in that which interests them, 
they would endeavor to look around and see 
what could be left undone. The family will 
not suffer greatly if the immaculate system 
of house-keeping is deviated from a little 
occasionally, while one feeds the mind. Its 
wants are as important as the wants of the 
body. It is equally true, that if it is not fed 
it will consume itself, 2s the body does, and 
disease or decay will follow. 

Risking the charge of being too personal, 
I will give a little of my child-life experi- 
ence. We lived in a small western village, 
where books were few, and we took but one 
weekly newspaper. My mother felt a deep 
interest in the questions of the day, and read 
with avidity whatever came within her reach 
that she considered of value, and there was 
much lees of light literature then, of course. 

I well remember watching for the mail, 


and going over to the post office for the Star 
the day it was due. My mother would take 
it eagerly and say, “I guess I will rest a lit- 
tle now while the clothes are boiling, or the 


pies are baking, or the coffee is browning,” as 


the case might happen to be, “‘and look over 


the paper.” And, as I was the only one near 
at hand, I often had the benefit of her com- 
ments, child though I was. It is true, some- 
times the coffee got a little scorched, or the 


pies a little too brown, but they were seasoned 


with such lively, interesting conversation, at 
the table, that these defects were not noticed 
very much. Besides, these ‘little failures, 
when they did occur occasionally, were soon 
forgotten, but mother’s store-house of mind 
was drawn on as long as she lived ; and if, in 
later years, we young people had company 
our mother was in demand to help entertain 
them, for her companionship was always a 
charm and delight for young as well as old. 
So I know it is not impossible for the mother, 
however humbly she may be situated, to 
combine motherly cares with bits of culture, 
and no one need be greatly defrauded of 
physical comforts, while many are enriched 
by her treasures of mind and heart. 

I hope we busy women will take a little 
time, now and then, and read, even if some 
things which want doing are made to wait a 
little while. As A. D. S. Whitney says, 
“People are more than things,” or in other 
words, “‘ The life is more than meat.” 


H, A. P, 
Chicago, Fifth mo., 1878. 


31. 








Storms toughen the fibres of the faith- 


cable by which we are made fast to the 
Rock. 
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SUBSTANCE AND SHOW; 
FORCES. 
A LECTURE BY T. STARR KING. 

I propose to speak on the difference be 
tween substance and show, or the distinction 
we should make between the facts of the 
world and life, and the casual forces which 
lie behind and beneath them. No mind 
which comprehends the issues involved in the 
distinction will fail to see that the topic is 
vitally practical; for skepticism, or mistaken 
conceptions of the truth upon this point, must 
degrade our whole theory of life, demoralizs 
our reverence and make the region with which 
our faith should be in constaut contact thin, 
dreamy and spectral. 

Most per-ons, doubtless, if you place 
before them a paving stone and aslip of paper 
with some writing on it, would not hesitate to 
say that there is as much more substance in 
the rock thau in the paper as there is hea- 
viness. Yet they might make a great mistake. 
Suppose that the slip of paper contains the sen- 
tence “God is love,” or “Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself,” or “All men have 
moral rights by reason of heavenly parent- 
age,” thea the paper represents more force 
and substance than the stone. Heaven and 
earth may pass away, but such words. can 
never die out or become less real, 

Tae word “substance”? means that which 
stands under and supports anything else. 
Whatever, then, creates, upholds, classifies 
anything which our senses behold, though we 
cannot handle, see, taste or smell it, is more 
substantial than the object itself. In this 
way the soul, which vivities, moves and sup. 
ports the body, is a more potent substance 
than the hard bones and heavy flash which it 
vitalizes. A ten-pound weight falling on 
your head affects you unpleasantly as sub- 
stance, much more so than a leaf of the New 
Testament, if dropped in the same direction ; 
but there is a way in which a page of the 
New Testament may fall upon a nation and 
split it, or infuse itself into its bulk and 
give it strength and permanence. Weshould 
be careful, therefore, what test we adopt in 
order to decide the relative stability of 
things. 

There is a very general tendency to deny 
that ideal forces have any practical power. 
But there have been several thinkers whose 
skepticism has an opposite direction. “ We 
cannot,” they say, “ attribute external reality 
to the sensations we feel.” We need not 
wonder that this theory has failed to conviace 
the unmetaphysical commonsense of peo- 
ple that a stone post is merely a stubborn 
thought, and that the bite of a dog is nothing 
but an acquaintance with a pugnacious, four- 
footed conception. When a man falls down 
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stairs it is not easy to convince him that his 
thought simply tumbles along an inclined 
series of perceptions and comes to a con- 
clusion that breaks his head ; least of all, can 
you induce a man to believe that the scolding 
of his wife is nothing but the buzzing of his 
own waspish thoughts, and her use of his 
purse only the loss of some golden fancies 
from his memory. We are all safe against 
such idealism as Bishop Berkeley reasoned 
out so logically. Byron’s refutation of it is 
neat and witty : 

“When Bishop Berkeley says there is no matter, 

It is no matter what Bishop Berkeley says.” 

And yet, by more satisfactory evidence 
than that which the idealists propose, we are 
warned against confounding the conception 
of substance with matter, and confining it to 
things we can see and grasp. Science steps 
in and shows us that the physical system of 
things leans on spirit. We talk of the world 
of matter, but there is no such world. 
Everything about us is a mixture or mar- 
riage of matter and spirit. A world of 
matter simply would be a huge heap of 
sandy atoms or an infinite continent of atag- 
nant vapor. There would be no motion, no 
force, no form, no order, no beauty, in the 
universe as it now is; organization meets us 
at every step and wherever we look; organ- 
ization implies spirit—something that rules, 
disposes penetrates and vivifies matter. 

See what a sermon Astronomy preaches as 
to the substantial power of invisible things. 
If the visible universe is so stupendous, what 
shall we think of the unseen force and vital- 
ity in whose arms all its splendors rest? It 
is no gigantic Atlas, as the Greeks fancied, 
that upholds the celestial sphere; all the 
constellations are kept from falling by an 
impalpable energy that uses nd muscles and 
no masonry. The ancient mathematician, 
Archimedes, once said, “Give me a foot of 
ground outside the globe to stand upon, and 
I will make a lever that will lift the world.” 
The invisible lever of gravitation, however, 
without any fulcrum or purchase, does lift 
the globe, and make it waltz too, with its 
blond lunar partner, twelve hundred miles a 
minute to the music of the sun—ay, and 
heaves sun and systems and milky-way in 
majestic cotillions on its ethereal floor. 

You grasp an iron ball and call it hard; 
it is not the iron that is hard, but cohesive 
force that packs the particles of metal into 
intense sociability. Let the force abate, and 
the same metal becomes like mush; let it disap- 
pear and the ball is a heap of powder which 
your breath scatters in the air. If the cohe- 
sive energy in nature should get tired and 
unclench its grasp of matter, our earth—to 
use an expressive New England phrase— 
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would instantly become “a great slump;” so 
that what we tread on is not material sub- 
stance, but matter braced up by a spiritual 
substance, for which it serves as the form and 
show. 

All the peculiarities of rock and glass, 
diamond, ice and crystal are due to the work- 
ing of unseen military forces that employ 
themselves under ground—in caverns, beneath 
rivers, in mountain crypts and through the 
coldest nights, drilling companies of atoms 
into crystalline battalions and squares, and 
every caprice of a fantastic order. 

When we turn to the vegetable kingdom, 
is not the revelation still more wonderful? 
The forms which we see grow out of sub- 
stances and are supported by forces which we 
do not see. The stuff out of which all vege- 
table appearances are made is reducible to 
oxygen, hydrogen carbon and nitrogen. How 
dees it happen that this common stock is 
worked up in such different ways? Why is 
a lily woven out of it in one place and a 
dahlia in another, a grape-vine here, and a 
honeysuckle there—the orange in Italy, the 
palm in Egypt, the olive in Greece and the 
pine in Maine? Simply because a subtile 
force of a peculiar kind is at work wherever 
any vegetable structure adorns the ground 
and takes to itself its favorite robe. We 
have outgrown the charming fancy of the 
Greeks that every tree has its Dryad that 
lives in it, animates it and dies when the tree 
withers. But we ought, for the truth’s sake, 
to believe that a life-spirit inhabits every 
flower and shrub, and protects it against the 
prowling forces of destruction, Look at a 
full sized oak, the rooted Leviathan of the 
fields. Judging by your senses and -by the 
scales, you would say that the substance of 
the noble tree was its bulk of bark and 
bough and branch and leaves and sap, the 
cords of woody and moist matter that com- 
pose it and make it heavy. But really its 
substance is that which makes it an oak, that 
which weaves its bark and glues it to the 
stem, and wraps its rings of fresh wood 
around the trunk every year, and pushes out 
its boughs and clothes its twigs with digestive 
leaves and sucks up nutriment from the soil 
continually, and makes the roots clench the 
ground with their fibrous fingers as a pur- 
chase against the storm wind, and at last 
holds aloft its tons of matter against the con- 
stant tug and wrath of gravitation, and 
swings its Briarean arms in triumph over the 
globe and in defiance of the gale. Were it 
not for this energetic essence that crouches in 
the acorn and stretches its limbs every year, 
there would be no oak; the matter that 
clothes it would enjoy its stupid slumber; 
and when the forest monarch stands up in his 





sinewy lordliest pride, let the pervading life 
power and its vassal forces that weigh nothing 
at all be annihilated, and the whole structure 
would wither in a second to inorganic dust. 
So every gigantic fact in nature is the index 
and vesture of a gigantic force. Everything 
which we call organization that spots the 
landscape of nature is a revelatiou of secret 
force that has been wedded to matter, and if 
the spiritual powers that have thus domesti- 
cated themselves around us should be can- 
celed, the whole planet would be a huge 
desert of Sahara—a black sand-ball without 
a shrub, a grass-blade or a moss, 

As we rise in the scale of forces towards 
greater subtility the forces become more 
important and efficient. Water is more inti- 
mately concerned with life than rock, air 
higber in the rank of service than water, 
electric and magnetic agencies more powerful 
than air, and light, the most delicate, is the 
supreme magician of all. Just think how 
much expenditure of mechanical strength is 
necessary to water a city in the hot summer 
months. What pumping and tugging and 
wearisome trudging of horses with the great 
sprinklers over the tedious pavement! But 
see with what beautiful and noiseless force 
nature waters the cities! The sun looks 
steadily on the ocean, and its beams lift lakes 
of water into the air, tossing it up thousands 
of feet with their delicate fingers, and care- 
fully picking every grain of salt from it be- 
fore they let it go. No granite reservoirs are 
needed to hold in the Cochituates and Cro- 
tons of the atmosphere, but the soft outlines 
of the clouds hem in the vast weight of the 
upper tides that are to cool the globe, and 
the winds harness themselves as steeds to 
these silken caldrons and hurry them along 
through space, while they disburse their 
rivers of moisture from their great height 
so lightly that seldom a violet is crushed 
by the rudeness with which the’stream des- 
cends. 

Our conceptions of strength and endurance 
are so associaied with visible implements 
and mechanical arrangements that it is hard 
to divorce them, and yet the stream of elec- 
tric fire that splits an ash is not a ponderable 
thing, and the way in which the loadstone 
reaches the ten-pound weight and makes it 
jump is not perceptible. You would think 
the man had pretty good molars that should 
gnaw a spike like a stick of candy, but a 
bottle of innocent-looking hydrogen gas will 
chew up a piece of bar-iron as though it were 
some favorite Cavendish; and Mr. Faraday, 
the great chemist, claims to have demon- 
strated that each drop of water is the sheath 
of electric force sufficient to charge eight 
hundred thousand Leyden jars. In spite of 
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Maine liquor laws, therefore, the most tem- 
perate man is a pretty hard drinker, for he 
is compelled to slake his thirst with a con- 
densed thunderstorm. The difference in 
power between a woman’s scolding and a 
woman’s tears is explained now. Chemistry 
has put it into formulas. When a lady 
scolds a man has to face only a few puffs of 
articulate carbonic acid, but her weeping is 
liquid lightning. 

The prominent lesson of science to men, 
therefore, is faith in the intangible and invis- 
ible. Shall we talk of matter as the great 
reality of the world, the prominent sub- 
stance? It is nothing but the battle-ground 
of terrific forces. Every particle of matter, 
the chemists tell us, is strained up to its last 
degree of endurance, The glistening bead of 
dew from which the daisy gently nurses its 
strength, and which a sunbeam may dissi- 
pate, is the globular compromise of antago- 
nistic powers that would shake this building 
in their unchained rage. Aud a0 every atom 
of matter is the slave of imperious mastera 
that never let it alone. It is nursed and 
caressed, next bandied about, and soon cuffed 
and kicked by its invisible overseers. Poor 
atoms! no abolition societies will ever free 
them from their bondage, no colonization 
movement waft them to any physical 
Liberia. For every particle of matter is 
bound by eternal fealty to some spiritual 
lords, to be pinched by one and squeezed by 
another and torn asunder by a third; now to 
be painted by this and now blistered by that; 
now tormented with heat and soon chilled 
with cold; hurried from the Arctic Circle to 
sweat at the Equator, and then sent on an 
errand to the Southern Pole; forced through 
transmigrations of fish, fowl and flesh; and, 
if in some corner of creation the poor thing 
finds leisure to die, searched out and whipped 
to life again and kept in its constant round. 
Thus the stuff that we weigh, handle and 
tread upon is only the show of invisible sub- 
stances, the facts over which subtle and 
mighty forces rule. 

Concluded in next number. 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SUNSHINE AND SHADOW. 
“‘Not enjoyment and not sorrow 
Is our destined end and way.” 

The tenor of religious thought has been to 
bring into great and perhaps undue promi- 
nence the effect which sorrow and disappoint- 
ment have in forming a religious character. 
It is not the intention to undervalue these as 
instruments for good. Our Heavenly Father 
in ordering the conditions of our human life, 
which in the very limitation of its term in- 
volves bereavement and consequent sorrow, 





and in constituting us keenly sensitive to that 
which interrupts our enjoyment of this life, 
must have intended that these trials should 
be a means, but not the only means, of devel- 
oping the immortal nature. 


But the sorrows and sufferings of life are, 


except in rare instances, few compared with 
its comforts and enjoyments; and surely He 
who has apportioned our lot must have de- 
signed that these, too, should be a means of 
drawing us to Himself. 


Which, indeed, is the more noble state of 


mind, that which when the world looks dark 
turns for comfort to the One Source, or that 
which in a sense of its countless blessings 
asks what it can render unto the Lord in 
return for them? ‘Would not this grateful 
sense of obligation more often be ours if we 
received and availed ourselves of the daily 
occasions of innocent enjoyment as gifts from 
the Bountiful Hand ? 


There are, indeed, many who in the blast- 


ing of earthly hopes, or the severing of ten- 
der ties, have, in the season of desolation 
that succeeded, been led to place their affec- 
tions supremely on that which cannot change. 
In these cases sorrow or disappointment has 
brought the occasion when the still, small 
voice could be heard; and when thus heard 
and obeyed, well may the mourner, in a con- 
sciousness of new and higher desires and pur- 
poses exclaim, ‘‘ For all I bless Thee, most 
for the severe,” 
power to change and purify the affections. 
When one prop is removed how often do these 
affections twine around another, equally frail 
and insecure! 
stead of being sweetened and mellowed by 
sorrow, made sour, irritable and desponding, 
and the selfish feelings as fully in the ascend- 
ant as they were in worldly prosperity! To 


But sorrow has, in itself, no 


How often is the nature, in- 


give sorrow an undue prominence among the 
means of our highest good is like blessing 
our Heavely Father for the storm and the 
whirlwind, forgetting the sunshine, the gentle 
rain and the dew. 

We would not lessen the sympathy which 
is awakened in feeling hearts toward those in 
affliction, but we would expand it that it 
might take in all the innocent enjoyment 
which life furnishes. That those of us to 
whom life has become “real and earnest” 
should not merely look with indulgence on 
the simple enjoyments of the young, but that 
we should cultivate in ourselves the habit of 
being easily pleased, accepting as a boon the 
little pleasures which like the wild flowers 
growing at our feet are worth stooping to pick 
u . 

— with whom pleasure has been a pur- 
suit, whose taste has been vitiated by that 
which is artificial and exciting, and who 
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with palled appetite have turned to seek for 
something better, generally feel themselves 
debarred at first even from recreations in 
themselves innocent; just as the physician is 
sometimes obliged to prohibit to his patient 
certain articles of wholesome food; but he 
does not continue the prohibition after health 
is restored. So they who have regained spiritual 
health, who desire only to know the Divine wi!l 
in all things, should be careful how they allow 
a slavish fear, or more especially a distorted 
idea of what befits a religious profession, to 
debar them from sharing in the innocent en- 
joyments of those around them. Fénélon 
says on this subject: “‘Amusements may be 
converted into good works, if we enter into 
them with proper decorum and in conformity 
to the will of God. What enlargement of 
heart do we experience when we act with this 
simplicity; we walk like little children led 
by a tender parent, not fearing whither we 
may go, and with the same freedom and joy. 
When piety has its foundation entirely in 
the will of God, regarding neither fancy nor 
temperament, nor induced by an excessive 
zeal, how simple and graceful and lovely are 
all its movements! They who possess this 
piety appear much like others; they are with- 
out affectation, without austerity; they are 
social and easy, but still live in perpetual 
subjection to all their duties, and in an un- 
ceasing renunciation of everything that does 
not in some way belong to the divine order 
which always governs.” Ss. 
Philadelphia, Fourth mo., 1878. 





THE MORAL POWER. 


We find these wise and thoughtful words 
in the Christian Register, and commend them 
to those minds who feel anxiety in regard to 
man’s final destiny : 


Take no thought for to morrow. To-morrow 
is in good hands; leave it there. With the 
world to come, we have positively nothing to 
do till we get there, and shall have our hands 
full if we attend to one world atatime. Seek 
first, and seek always, the kingdom of God 
and His righteousnees—that is, the order of 
a true life, which consists in the supremacy 
of good—and everything will come right. 
Then good-by to care for to-morrow. Good- 
by to concern for heaven or for hell: or for 
the problem of immortality. Faith in the 
precent God—the eternally present God—has 
delivered us from anxious hopes and anxious 
fears. It has enthroned within us the spirit- 
aal powers which are the same yesterday, to- 
day and forever. 

For what is the moral power which just 


now runs the world? What preserves the 
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household, keeps society from disintegration, 
rouses us to correct the disorders of our times 
and of our personal lives? What lays a 
hand of restraint on the beast within us and 
arouses the angel? What withdraws men 
from sordidness and prompts them to amass 
the true riches of the spirit? What diffuses 
truth and goodwill among men? What cre- 
ates and sustains all the institutions which 
serve mankind? Is it the hope of heaven? 
Is it the fear of hell? No, indeed! The 
modern mind has forgotten both, as if under 
a divine spel]. The church has forgotten ; 
the pulpit has forgotten. It is a case of what 
Chalmers would call “the expulsive power of 
a new affection.” A nobler passion has 
driven out the half-selfish hope and the 
wholly selfish fear: it is the love of what is 
good for its own sake. The old traditions, 
the old phraseology and the old creeds re- 
main; but they remain as bloodless phan- 
toms; One stronger than they has taken the 
sceptre to rule in righteousness and to fulfill 
the covenant of promise: “I will put my law 
in their hearts and write it in their minds; I 
will make all things new.” 


siamese iia ecaiecseei 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
RECREATION. 


The issuing by the various railroad lines 
of cheap excursion tickets to the sea-side and 
other places of summer resort makes a few 
days’ break in the routine of business or do- 
mestic life possible to a very large proportion 
of the dwellers in our cities and towns, and 
equally so to those who live in country neigh- 
borhoods. Many of our people are begin- 
ning to see that it is not wise to wait fora 
general exodus to the woods and tbe beach 
until the enervating influences of summer 
have prosirated the vital energies and opened 
the way for nervous diseases and the unnum- 
bered ills to life bred by the close air of our 
thickly populated districts. 

There is an increasing disposition to sub- 
stitute a day or two at one of the numerous 
resorts that have sprung up so rapidly along 
our coast, and are so easy of access, for the 
pills, powders and lotions of the apothecary ; 
and in this our physicians are taking note- 
worthy lead, doubtless to the lessening of 
their fees, but with great gain in many ways 
to their patients. 

The tonic influence of the fresh, pure spring 
air, laden with perfume from the orchard and 
garden, and abounding in life-giving energy, 
cannot be too highly estimated. 

A few days lived on the beach, idled away 
among the changing sands, watching the bil- 
lows come and go, noting the lines of molten 


silver running along the wave just as it is 


ready to break in tossing foam on the shore, 
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are more than medicine to the weary, unstrung 
nerves that but tremblingly respond to the 
call of thought or action. 

But the life must be out of doors, and the 
brain and hand free of all books and all 
work—free to sail ont on the foaming tide 
with the joyous rover of the deep on unknown 
voyages to the sunny isles of willful fancy— 
to follow the gallant keel as it cuts its way 
through the shining billows, and wonder 
where she is bound and what will be her suc- 
cess; to dig holes in the warm, yielding sands 
and to pile up miniature mountains, as we 
did in the long gone days of yore, drinking 
in the inspiration of the free, untrammeled 
life that these childish things bring back to 
us; or letting our eyes wander to the farthest 
verge of the horizon, where blue blends with 
blue in such perfect unison that the line that 
divides the far-stretching ether is scarcely 
distinguished, only as the white caps toss 
and tumble on the throbbing bosom of the 
ocean ! 

These are the healthful impulses that, if 
yielded to, will bring strength to the nerves 
and health to the body, and renew the flag- 
ging energies of the mind. Let us be wise 
while there remains enough of health to build 
upon, and when we feel out of sorts—captious 
or exacting—when things seem to go wrong 
with us, let us leave our best clothes, with 
the cares and worry—at home, and take the 
first train to our favorite place of resort, giv- 
ing ourselves up to the enjoyment it promises, 
and we may rest assured that we shall be 
healthier and happier for the recreation it 
affords, and all the more able to respond to 
the calls of duty or affection for the brief rest 
we shall have enjoyed. L. J. R. 

Philadelphia, Fifth mo., 1878. 


ple thought of such a mechanism makes us feel 
how superhuman it would be, and how wor- 
thy of Divinity, Is it not infinitely more 
than the separate construction of each sepa- 
rate improvement? And yet this supposition 
is simplicity and ease itself, compared with 
the grand magnificence of creation after the 
Darwinian idea. Who can pick an acorn 
from the ground, and, looking up to the tree 
from which it has fallev, try to conceive all 
the grand and century-grown beauty and 
power of the oak as contained in the tiny 
cone in his hand, and not feel overwhelmed 
by the might and the mystery of the works of 
God? How unutterably grander is the 
thougbt that the world-wide banyan-tree of 
life, with all its million-times-multiplied vari- 
ety of form and function, and beauty and 
power, standing with its roots in the dust, 
and with its top “ commercing with the skies,” 
and bearing on its upper boughs the eternal 
light of God’s spiritual glory, is all the god- 
like growth of one little seed in which the 
Divine finger planted such fructifying force! 
— Pamphlet Mission. 


CORRESPON DENCE. 


To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : . 

Many of the readers of Friends’ Intelli- 
gencer are interested in Friends of Sandy 
Spring, Md. Such may feel an interest in 
some of the particulars of a hail storm which 
occurred in that neighborhood on the 28th 
ult. Our friend Caleb Stabler, who has re- 
sided there for many years, says he never 
before saw such a phenomenon. 

The attention of F, Miller, of Stanmore, 
being directed to the distant fields, he could, 
with the aid of his spy-glass, distinctly see 
that they were covered with what looked like 
snow. His son H. rode off to reconnoitre, and 
brought back with him half a peck of hail- 
stones, from the size of a pea to that of a 
large filbert, and also some specimens of the 
wheat from the devastated fields. 

The drifts along the road for a consider- 
able distance were many of them at least six 
inches deep, and in J. Thomas’ field, where 
the hail was unobstructed, it was fully two 
inches deep; on another place it was two feet 
deep the next morning. 

The wheat that was so beautiful and flour- 
ishing, being not less than 18 inches high, 
was cut down, and not a blade was waving 
in the breeze. The stiff bent and broken 
stems only were left. Upon fields that had 
been entirely covered with clover nothing 
was to be seen but the bare stalks. Many of 
the p-ach trees were stripped of bark as well 
as of leaves and fruit, and apple trees almost 
in full leaf were dismantled. The forest trees, 













































THE MIRACLE OF LIFE, 
M. J. SAVAGE. 


We marvel at Watt, the first constructor 
of a steam-engine; but it has taken many a 
brain beside his to bring it to its present per- 
fection. What if he had been able to build 
it on such a plan, and put into it such a gen- 
erative force, that it should go on, through 
long intervals of time, developing from itself 
improvements on itself, until it had become 
adapted to all the needs of man? It should 
fit itself for rails; it should grow into adapta- 
tion for country roads and city streets; it 
should swim the water, and fly the air; it 
should shape itself to all elements and uses 
that conld make it available for the service 
of man. Suppose that all this should develop 
from the first simple engine that Watt con- 
structed; and should do it by virtue of power 
that Watt himself implanted in it? The sim- 
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that in the morning had worn a pale green 
and yellowish tinge, were black and bare. 
Under the trees the leaves were spread out 
like a carpet, and the sprigs of cedar looked 
like green moss. 

At several places the window glass was 
broken, but there was not much wind, which 
no doubt lessened that kind of destruction. 

A number of Friends are among the suf- 
ferers. W. Lea’s two farms are devastated ; 
he computes the loss of wheat at 4,000 bush- 
els. Another estimates his at 500 bushels. 
Others lose most of their crops and fruit. Of 
the latter, but little is left between Ashton and 
Spencerville—a fruit growing country. So 
far as heard from, the storm was one mile in 
width and five or six in length. 

It was wonderful to see the ground covered 
with hail, the fogs creeping over the fields, 
and to feel the cold; when two miles away 
nothing would have been known of it if the 
whitened fields had not attracted —— 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 11, 1878. 





“Tae Norta American Review.”—Ouar 
thanks are due the editor and publishers of 
The North American Review for No. 262 of 
their valuable bi-monthly. It contains a num- 
ber of elaborate articles, among which is a 
long essay by R. W. Emerson, entitled “ The 
Sovereignty of Ethics,” which we have read 
with deep interest; while “Commercial Re- 
lations with France” is discussed more briefly 
by J. S. Moore. Dr. McCosh, of Princeton, 
gives his views on “ Discipline in American 
Colleges.” He gives a description of the sys- 
tem of college life in some European coun- 
tries, where the tendency is to relax discipline 
more and more, and not to meddle with stu- 
dents unless they commit gross crimes or out- 
rages. German universities have for their 
primary object the preparation of civil ser- 
vants for the state, and are conducted on the 
principle of “ the selection of the fittest.” It 
is believed that if men have so little wisdom 
and firmness of character as to be incapable 
of resisting the temptations of university life, 
they are not fit to serve the state in law, in 
the church, in medicine, in jurisprudence or 
academic pursuits. No moral training is at- 
tempted, and the faculty of the university has 
absolutely nothing to do with the adminie- 
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tration of discipline, but a civil control under 
the jurisdiction of an officer appointed by the 
government is exerted. 

He also describes the British system of 
university life, which is more or less familiar 
to American readers through T. Hughes’ 
“Tom Brown at Oxford,” and pleads for a 
continuance of the greater care for moral 
culture which has been general in American 
institutions. 

He gives an instance of the practical work- 
ing of the Scotch system in a brief chapter 
from his own academic experience. “A good 
many years ago, about twenty-five young men 
of us went up from the Land of Burns to the 
University of Glasgow. It is one of the most 
painful recollections of my life that nearly 
one half of these, cared for by nobody, fell be- 
fore temptation to such vices as drinking, 
licentiousness and gambling; and their teach- 
ers knew nothing about it.” Again he says: 
“T have wrought under both systems—the 
European and American—in the youngest 
of British universities and oue of the older 
American colleges, and I am prepared to re- 
commend that the Americans keep their 
method of religious instruction and moral 
watchfulness as long as they can, and watch 
and oppose all attempts certain to be made 
mainly by professors averse to be troubled 
with any act of discipline, to undermine 
gradually, on one pretext or other, all formal 
supervision.” 

The American practice of “hazing” he 
characterizes as it deserves, as ruffianly and 
cowardly in the highest degree, and rejoices 
that public sentiment is now turned against 
it, hoping that we soon may be rid of the evil 


‘altogether. 


This venerable and honored teacher also 
raises his voice against secret societies in col- 
leges, believing that the habit of underhand 
action and underground procedure are apt to 
go with the college student through life. But 
he feels that the great evil will only be pre- 
vented when the public demand its removal. 

Thomas A. Edison’s article on the “ Phono- 
graph” will also be read with deep interest 
by those who are watching this latest miracle 
of physical science. He has large hopes of 
the future of this wonderful instrument. We 
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are tempted to transcribe his concluding 
paragraph. 

“The telegraph company of the future— 
and that no distant. one—will be simply an 
organization having a huge system of wires, 
central and sub central stations, managed by 
skilled attendants, whose sole duty will be to 
keep wires in proper repair, and give, by 
switch or shunt arrangement, prompt atten- 
tion to subscriber No. 923 in New York, 
when he signals his desire to have private 
communication with subscriber No. 1001 in 
Boston for three minutes. The minor and 
totally inconsequent details which seem to 
arise as obstacles in the eyes of the groove- 
traveling telegraph man, wedded to existing 
methods, will wholly disappear before that 
remorseless Juggernaut—‘ the needs of man ;’ 
for will not the necessities of man surmount 
trifles in order to reap the full benefit of an 
invention which practically brings him face- 
to-face with whom he will; and, better still, 
doing the work of a conscientious and infal- 
lible scribe.” 


DIED. 


CARPENTER —On the 29th of Third mo., 1878, 
at his residence, White Plains, N. Y., Isaac Car- 
penter, in his 66th year; an esteemed member of 
Purchase Monthly Meeting. 

LAFETRA.—On the 27th of Ninth mo., 1877, 
near Squan, N. J., Allen Lafetra, aged 80 years; a 
member of Squan Particular and Shrewsbury 
Monthly Meetings. 

MOORE.—On the 10th of Third no. last, at Lum- 
ber City, Pa., Eliza S., wife of Caleb W. Moore, in 
the 50th year of her age ; a member of West Branch 
Monthly Meeting. 











BOWER BIRDS. 


The following is copied from the first of a 
series of articles on “Bird Architecture,” 
which are to appear in Scribner's Monthly. 
The paper is well illustrated, and the account 
would be too marvelous to believe, were it 
not so well authenticated. It is published in 
the Fifth mo. number of that magazine. 

The writer states that the wonderful struc. 
tures to be described have no connection 
either with the preservation of their eggs or 
the rearing of their young. They are not 
nests in the proper significance of that term. 
They are, instead, places in which the birds 
assemble; places of amusement, for the 
meeting with and making the acquaintance 
of their fellows, and especially for the com- 
mingling in social entertainmeat.— Eps. 

Of all the architectural achievements 
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of the feathered tribes there certainly are 
none, so far as is now known, to compare 
with these, or that approach them in the high 
degree of intellect they attest. They are 
without rivals, either in intrinsic interest, the 
evidences they afford of something beyond 
mere instinct,—powers hardly distinguishable 
from reason,—or in the ingenuity and 23 
thetic taste they manifest. These places of 
assembly display very wonderful design in 
the general plan of their construction on the 
part of their builders, an incredible amount 
of skill and practical application in their 
creation, and a degree of taste and refine- 
ment, even more surprising in the manner 
in which interior and exterior, and sur- 
rounding grounds are adorned with various 
objects of curiosity, beauty and interest. In 
a word, their achievements would well deserve 
to be treated as improbable fables were not’ 
their correctness attested by the evidence 
of many witnesses wl ose veracity is beyond 
suspicion, and did not our museums not 
only contain examples of these architectural 
achievements, but also Jarge accumulations 
of the colored leaves and flowers, the bright 
feathers, the polished sgates and jaspers, 
and other botanical, conchologica!, mineral- 
ogical and anatomical curiosities and adorn- 
ments by means of which the esthetic aspira- 
tions of these feathered votaries of pleasure 
have prompted them to add to the attractions 
of their cherished retreats. If they have not 
filled their homes with painting and statuary, 
or with fragments of ancient pottery, they 
have at least diligently adorned them with 
attractive specimens more in conformity, per- 
haps, to their own ideas of good taste and 
beauty, such as bright cockle shells, polished 
pebbles, brilliant red or blue feathers of par- 
rots, colored seed-pods, bleached bones of 
small animals and similar ornaments and 
curiosities, 

The birds responsible for these almost in- 
credible evidences of intelligent design, as 
well as of artistic and sensuous aspirations, 
belong to, or rather are remotely allied with, 
the Paradiseide, or birds of paradise, and 
are, by more modern systematists, classed 
with that family, but are by others grouped 
with the Oriolide. They also have many 
points in common with the Corvide or crows. 

The entire group hardly numbers more 
than a dozen species, most of which have 
been ascertained to possess the same remark- 
able architectural gifts, combined with even 
more surprising ss3thetic tastes, while the 
habits of a few are as yet inferred rather than 
known. They are assigned by Mr. Gray ex- 
clusively to Australia, New Guinea and the 
Island of Aru. Mr. John Gould mentions 
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six different species of bower birds that had 
been ascertained to construct various kinds 
of play-houses, and, more recently, other 
ornithological explorers have made several 
remarkable additions to their number. 

The satin bower-bird of New South Wales 
(Ptilonorhynchus holosericeus) was the first of 
this family to whose agency was traced the 
mysterious bower. like structures that had so 
long been a source of much speculation as to 
their origin and purpose, and by some had 
even been conjectured to be the work of the 
native inhabitants, as rude cradles for their 
children. A Mr. Coxen, of Brisbane, New 
South Wales, was the first to ascertain with 
certainty that these curious constructions 
were the unaided work of these birds. He 
exhibited a specimen of their handiwork in 
the museum of Sydney. Mr. Gould, the 
well-known author of an elegant work on 
the birds of Australia, afterward followed up 
and confirmed Mr. Coxen’s discoveries by 
thorough explorations made among the 
cedar-brushes of the Liverpool range of 
mountains. He discovered several of these 
artificial playing-places on the ground, under 
the shelter of the low branches of overhang: 
ing trees, in the most retired parts of the for- 
ests. The bowers differed considerably in 
size. Their base consisted of an extensive 
platform of twigs, finely interwoven together, 
and on the centre of this the bower itself is 
built. This is also made of twigs ; but these 
are of .a more slender and flexible descrip- 
tion. These were so arranged that their tips 
curved inwardly and nearly met at the top, 
but were so placed that their projecting forks 
turned outward or upward, so as to present 
no obstruction, within the bower, to the 
movements of the birds. These curious 
structures were always found decorated with 
the most gayly colored articles that could be 
collected, such as the deep crimson-red tail- 
feathers of Pennant’s parrakeet, the brilliant 
blue-and-white feathers of the Rose-hill par- 
rakeet (Platycercus eximius), bleached bones 
and the-shells of snails. Near one entrance 
Mr. Gould picked up a small, neatly worked, 
stone tomahawk, with fragments of blue 
cotton rags, both of which had evidently 
been purloined from an encampment of the 
natives. 

More recent and fuller investigations dem- 
onstrate beyond all question that these bowers 
are merely sporting-places, in which the sexes 
meet,—the males to display their finery, and 
both to exhibit some very remarkable feats 
of curious and rapid evolutions. And to re- 
move all doubt and to silence all possible 
incredulity, it may be added that birds of 
this species, confined in the garden of the 
Zoological Society, in Regent’s Park, Lon- 
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don, have been actually known to construct 
their bowers, to decorate them, and to keep 
them in repair for several successive years. 
Both sexes were observed to assist in their 
erection, but the male was the principal 
workman. 

There are four members of the genus 
Chlamydodera, so far as is known, and all of 
these are builders of bowers, and each one of 
these differing structures, in some respects, is 
more elaborate and interesting than those of 
the satin bird. They are larger, are more 
highly decorated halls of assembly, and 
would be regarded as the most wonderful 
examples of ornithological architecture ever 
met with, were it not that the recent discov- 
eries of Dr. Beccari, the distinguished Italian 
explorer, have brought to light in New 
Guinea, in the achievement of another and 
closely allied bird, something far more won- 
derful and interesting. In the north-western 
and little-known portions of Australia is 
found what Mr. Gould calls the great bower- 
bird, the C. nuchalis of authors. It builds a 
very strong and elaborate bower, from three 
to four feet in length and about two in width, 
A fine example of one of these structures 
has been recently added to the Museum of 
Comparative Zoology, in Cambridge. Ac- 
companying this structure, which had been 
preserved with wonderful care and success, 
were more than half a peck of the decora- 
tions with which the builders had adorned 
their place of assembly. These consisted 
principally of a large white univalve; the 
shell of a large land-snail, of which there 
were in all about four hundred; shining 
stones, principally flint-stones and agates; 
bright colored seed-vessels and pods ; bleached 
bones of small quadrupeds, and other objects 
of interest. 

Captain Stokes, in an interesting account 
of his discoveries in Australia, mentions 
meeting with one of these structures near 
Port Essington. He first noticed a number 
of twigs with their ends stuck in the ground, 
which was strewed over with shells. The 
tops of the twigs had been brought together 
so as to form a small arbor. It was not until 
his second visit to that locality that he sup- 
posed this anything but some Australian. 
mother’s toy to amuse her child, but being 
asked to go and see the “ birds’ play-house,” 
he immediately recognized the same kind of 
construction he had before inspected. This 
time he found the bird amusing itself by fly- 
ing backward and forward through the arch- 
way, taking a shell alternately from each 
side and carrying it inits month to the other. 

A fine specimen of the avenue like struc- 
ture made by the spotted bower bird (Ch. 


maculata) is preserved in the British Museum. 
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It was taken from among the bush that clothe | It is formed between, and supported by, two 
the lower hills north of the Liverpool plains. | small brush plants and surrounded by small 


It had been outwardly built of twigs and 
was beautifully lined with tall grasses, the 
heads of which nearly met. The decorations 
were very profuse, and consisted of bivalve 
shells, crania of small animals, and other 
bones bleached by exposure to the rays of 
the sun, Evident marks of a high order of 
instinct were manifest throughout the whole 
of this bower and its decorations, and par- 
ticularly in the manner in which stones had 
been placed within the structure, in order to 
keep the grasses, with which it had been 
lined, fixed firmly within their places. From 
each of the two entrances to this bower the 
stones diverged on each side, so as to form 
little paths, while at either end the decora- 
tive material had been placed in heaps. In 
several instances Mr. Gould found half a 
bushel of bones and shells at each of the 
two entrances. As these structures are often 
at a considerable distance from the rivers, 
where only the shells and the rounded peb- 
bles can be procured, their collection and 
transportation must involve great labor and 
patient assiduity. In the case of this species, 
as is also probably true of all the family, 
these bowers are places of rendezvous of many 
individuals, and are not restricted to a single 
pair. ‘ . ‘ : 
The bower of the tewinga, as it is called 
by the natives,—the fawn-breasted bower- 
bird of Gould,—differs essentially from those 
of the other species. In one of these struc- 
tures, taken by Mr. Macgillioray near Cape 
York, and now in the British Museum, the 
walls are very thick, and instead of being 
overarching are nearly upright, and the pas- 
sage through them is very narrow, This 
bower is made of fine twigs on a thick plat- 
form of stouter twigs, is nearly as broad as 
it is long, or about four feet each way, and, 
here and there, had small berries or snail- 
shells dropped in as a decoration. It was 
eighteen inches high. In his “ Voyage of 
the ‘ Rattlesnake,’ ” Mr. Macgillioray speaks 
of having observed this bird as it darted 
through the bushes in the neighborhood of 
the bower, announcing its presence by an 
occasional loud “chaw,”’ and imitating the 
notes of various other birds. It was very 
wary, but was observed from time to time to 
alight on the bower, deposit a berry or. two, 


* take a run through it and be off. 


The regent-bird, Sericulus melinus, claimed 
by Gould to be allied with the bower-birds, 
has since attested its right to be so connected 
by exhibitins the same peculiarities of habit. 
It is found in Queensland and in Eastern 
Australia generally. Its peculiar bower was 
firet discovered by a Mr. Waller, of Brisbane. 


shrubs. The ground around the bower was 
clear of leaves for some eighteen inches and 
had the appearance of having been swept. 
The only objects of ornamentation were 
small specimens of helices. This bower was 
subsequently removed without injury to its 
architectural style. It was found to differ 
from that of the satin-birds in being less 
dome-shaped, straighter in the sides, and with 
a much smaller platform, but thicker in pro- 
portion to its size. It had no other decora- 
tion than shells of helices, or land-snails. 

The constructive habits of the various 
kinds of bower-birds, thus briefly given, the 
high degree of intelligence that thus prompts 
and enables them to build and adorn edifices 
created merely for purposes of recreation, 
have been, with good reasons, regarded the 
most marvelous examples of bird architecture 
known; but even these seem commonplace 
and trivial in comparison with the achieve- 
ments of a nearly allied species, the Ambly- 
ornis inornata, as narrated by Dr. O. Beccari. 
This Italian naturalist has recently explored 
the before unknown interior of the island of 
Papua (New Guinea), and contributes a very 
interesting account of the wonderful habits 
of this species to the Annals of the Civic 
Museum of Genoa. 

KIND WORDS ABOUT AMERICA FROM AN 

ENGLISH TRAVELER. 

R. W. Dale, of England, has given, in the 
Nineteenth Century, a very pleasant account 
of his impressions of our country and people 
during a recent very brief visit to America. 
He speaks very modestly of his small claim 
to be considered a true critic of this country, 
since his visit was of little over a month’s 
duration. Indeed, we think the pleasant 
autumn time must have assisted to heighten 
the favorable impression he seems to have: 
received. He says: 

**T do not imagine that all Americans are 
like the accomplished professors at Yale, or 
like the clergymen [ met in New York, 
Brooklyn, Boston and in several of the 
smaller cities of New England; or like the 
distinguished physicians who showed me hos- 
pitality at Philadelphia and Chicago, or like 
the Educational Commissioners and the chair- 
men and members of school committees, with 
whom I spent many interesting days in sev- 
eral great cities; or like the heads of famous 
commercial houses to whom I was introduced 
by my friend and fellow-traveler Henry 
Lee. Nor do I suppose that I have a com- 
plete and exhaustive knowledge of American 
manners and character because I stayed in 
many American hotels and traveled several 
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thousands of miles on steamboats and in rail- 
way carriages. I can but tell what I saw; 
but I saw enough to convince me that some 
of the representations of the American peo- 
ple which have become popular in England 
are gross and slanderous libels. oe 

“The people I happened to meet with in 
New York and Chicago, in Boston and Phil- 
adelphia, in Washington and the manufac- 
turing towns of New England, were equally 
unlike the high-falutio, self-asserting Amer- 
ican of caricature and popular fancy. They 
were quiet instead of noisy ; modest instead 
of ostentatious and boastful; reticent rather 
than demonstrative. 

“My own impressions were confirmed by 
an English friend who had been living in 
New York for several months, and who asked 
me whether I had not been struck with the 
extreme gentleness of American manners. 
Nor was it the gentleness, merely, that im- 
pressed me; there was something of the old- 
fashioned formal courtesy which has now 
almost disappeared in this country. 

“Tt is true, no doubt, that the kind of re- 
spect which the people in an English agri- 
cultural village sometimes show to their pas- 
tors and masters is not to be found, as far as 
I know, in the United States. The little 
girls do not draw up against the wall and 
make a respectful courtesy to every well- 
drezsed stranger they meet. If you say 
‘Good morning’ to a man you happen to 
pass in the rural parts of New England, and 
who looks like a prosperous agricultural 
laborer, but who is probably the owner of a 
farm of eighty or a hundred acres, he will 
not feel so honored by your condescension as 
to stand still and pull the front lock of his 
hair; he may even stride on, with a grunt, 
which is hardly courteous. The servants, or 
‘helps,’ have not exactly the manners of ser- 
vants in England. I always found them re- 
spectful and attentive, but there is a certain 
something with which we are familiar on this 
side of the Atlantic that is absent. It is quite 
clear that they do not suppose that their 
master and their master’s guests belong to a 
superior race. At an English picnic, the 
younger ladies and gentlemen sometimes 
spread the cloth, hand the lobster salad, the 
cold chicken and the bread, pour out the 
wine and take around the fruit; they wait 
‘for love,’ and not for wages. Perhaps when 
the dinner is half over they take their seats 
and are waited on themselves, American 
servants reminded me occasionally of these 
kindly volunteers. Seneca tells one of his 
correspondents that he should treat his slaves 
not like beasts of burden, but as ‘ humble 
friends.’ Seneca would have found himself 
quite at home in America. If he thought 
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that the slaves who waited on him should be 
treated as ‘humble friends,’ he would have 
treated free men and women who waited on 
him as friends that required to be described 
by another epithet. I found that the servants 
took quite a hospitable interest in me. The 
day before I left New Haven, I called to bid 
good-bye to a friend whose guest I had been 
during the earlier part of my stay in the city. 
He happened to be out, but the house-maid 
who opened the door understood the object of 
my call, and hoped I was well, and that I had 
had a pleasant time in America, and that I 
should have a good voyage, and fiud all well 
at home. I do not think that the girl did 
her work at all the worse because she felt 
herself at liberty to speak in this way to her 
master’s friend, 

“American mistresses have their sorrows, 
and are disposed to envy ladies in England, 
who seem to have their servants more per- 
fectly under command. But English mis- 
tresses are not without their annoyances. [ 
believe that the real trouble on the other side 
of the Atlantic, as on this, is the difficulty of 
finding servants who really understand their 
work. In the relations between servants and 
masters I saw nothing that was offensive ; in- 
deed, 1 am democratic enough to think that 
the friendly ease of the American ‘help’ is 
more satisfactory than the absolute self-sup- 
pression and mechanical deference which are 
seen in the servants of many English houses. 

“ When I said that in America there re- 
mains something of the old-fashioned courtesy 
which among ourselves must have vanished 
for at least fifty years, I was not thinking of 
the relations of the ‘lower orders’ to their 
‘betters,’ but of the manners of educated 
American society. 

“‘T came to the conclusion—to me a very 
unexpected one—that the Americans are a 
reserved people. They are not eager to talk 
to you about their own affairs. Manufac- 
turers, except when I asked them, did not tell 
me how many men they employed. Mer- 
chants were not anxious to impress me with 
the magnitude of their business transactions. 
Nor, indeed, did I find that the strangers I 
met were very anxious or, indeed, very wil- 
ling to talk at all. I often found it hard to 
discover whether the people I was traveling 
with approved of President Hayes’ Southern 
policy or not, or even whether they belonged to . 
the Republican or the Democratic party. 
When I was fortunate enough to find a man 
with a cigar in his mouth standing on the 
platform of a Pullman car, I could sometimes 
make him more communicative; and occa- 
sionally, under these conditions, I learned a 
great deal about thecountry. But, as a rule, 
strangers opsned slowly and shyly. Nor was 
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Labor is life; from the inmost heart of the 
worker rises his God-given force, the sacred, 
celestial life essence breathed into him by 
Almighty God, 

Work is of a religious nature; work is of 
a brave nature; which it is the aim of all re- 
ligion to be. All work of man is as the 
swimmers; a waste ocean threatens to devour 
him; if he front it not bravely it will keep 
its word. By incessant wise defiance of it, 
lusty rebuke and buffet of it behold how it 
loyally supports him, bears him as its con- 
queror along. ‘It is so,” says Goethe, “ with 
all things that man undertakes in this world.” 
—Thomas Carlyle. 





this because I was an Englishman. I used to 
watch the people in railway carriages—a 
dozen or twenty ina Pullman drawing-room 
car, forty or fifty in an ordinary car—and if 
they did not know each other, they would 
travel together all day without exchanging 
half.a-dozen words. Perhaps the reticence is 
confined to the wealthier people. On the lines 
which have two classes of carriages, I often 
spent half an hour in a smoking-car intended 
for both classes of passengers. There I gen- 
erally found much more freedom. Working 
men talked to each other without any diffi- 
culty ; buteven there the passengers who had 
come from the first-class carriages sat and 
smoked in silence.” 






























GOOD COUNSEL FOR YOUNG WRITERS, 


A youthful writer, who once offered an 
article for insertion in the New York Evening 
Post, received this letter of sensible fatherly 
advice from the editor, William Cullen 
Bryant. We may say that it is just as good 
now as ever it was :— 

My young friend, I observe that you have 
used several French expressions in your let- 
ter. I think, if you will study the English 
language, that you will find it capable of ex- 
pressing all‘the ideas that you may have. [ 
have always found it so, and in all that I 
have written I do not recall an instance where 
I was tempted to use a foreign word, but that, 
on searching, I have found a better one in 
my own language. 

Be simple, unaffected; be honest in your 
speaking and writing. Never use a long 
word when a short one will do as well. 

Call a spade by its name, not a well known 
oblong instrument of manual labor; let a 
home be a home and not a residence ; a place 
not a locality, and so on of the rest. When 
a short word will do, you always lose by a 
long one. You lose in clearness ; you lose in 
honest expression of meaning; and, in the 
estimation of all men who are capable of 
judging, you lose in reputation for ability. 

The only true way to shine, even in this 
false world, is to be modest and unassuming. 
Falsehood may be a thick crust, but in the 
course of time truth will find a place to break 
through. Elegance of language may not be 
in the power of us all, but simplicity and 
straightforwardness are, 

Write much as you would speak, and as 
you think, If with your inferior, speak no 
coarser than usual; if with your superior, 
speak no finer. Be what you say, and within 
the rules of prudence. No one ever was a 
gainer by singularity of words or in pronun- 
ciation. The truly wise man will so speak 
that no one will observe how he speaks. A 
man may show great knowledge of chemistry 
by carrying bladders of strange gases to 








ON WORK. 


For there is a perennial nobleness, and 
even sacredness in work. Were he never so 
benighted, forgetful of his high calling, there 
is always hope in a man that actually and 
earnestly works; in idleness alone is there 
perpetual despair. Work, never so mam- 
monish, mean, is in communication with na- 
ture; the real desire to get work done will 
itself lead one more and more to truth, to na- 
ture’s appointments and regulations, which 
are trutb. 

The latest gospel in this world is, know thy 
work and do it. “Know thyself;’ long 
enough has that poor “self” of thine tor- 
mented thee; thou wilt never get to “know” 
it, 1 believe! Think it not thy business, this 
of knowing thyself; thou art an unknowable 
individual ; know what thou canst work at, 
and work at it like a Hercules! That will 
be thy better plan. 

It has been written, “an endless signifi- 
cance lies in work ;” a man perfects himself 
by working. Foul jungles are cleared away, 
fair seed fields rise instead, and stately cities ; 
and withal the man himself first ceases to be 
jungle and foul, unwholesome desert thereby, 
Consider how, even in the meanest sorts of 
labor, the whole soul of a man is composed 
into a kind of real harmony the instant he sets 
himself to work. Doubt, desire, corrow, re- 
morse, indignation, despair itself, all these 
like hell-dogs lie beleaguering the soul of the 
poor day-worker, as of every man; but he 
bends himself with free valor against his 
task, and all these are stilled, all these shrink 
murmuring far off into their caves. . The 
man is now a man. The blessed glow of 
labor in him, is it not as purifying fire, 
where all poison is burnt up, and of sour 
smoke itself there is made bright, blessed 
flame? 

Destiny, on the whole, has no other way of 
cultivating us. Blessed is he who has found 
his work; let him ask no other blessednese. 
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breathe; but one will enjoy better health 
and find more time for business, who lives on 
common air, 

Sidney Smith once remarked: “ After you 
have written an article, take your pen and 
strike out half the words, and you will be 
surprised to see how much stronger it is.” 





WORK. 
BY MARY N. PRESCOTT. 


Sweet wind, fair wind, where have you been? 
“T’ve been sweepiag the cobwebs out of the sky ; 
I've been grinding a grist in the mill hard by; 
I've been laughing at work while others sigh ; 
Let those laugh who win!” 


Sweet rain, soft rain, what are you doing? 
‘I’m urging the corn to fill out its cells; 
I’m helping the lily to fashion its bells ; 
I'm swelling the torrent and brimming the wells ; 
Is that worth pursuing ?” 


Redbreast, redbreast, what have you done? 
“ T’ve been watching the nest where my fledge- 
lings lie ; 
I’ve sung them to sleep with a lullaby; 
By-and by I shall teach them to fly, 
Up and away, every one!” 


Honey-bee, honey-bee, where are you going ? 
“To fill my basket with precious pelf; 
To toil for my neighbor as well as myself; 
To find out the sweetest flower that grows, 
Be it a thistle or be it a rose— 
A secret worth the knowing.” 


Each content with the work to be done, 
Ever the same from sun to sun ; 

Shall you and I be taught to work 

By the bee and the bird, that scorn to shirk ? 


Wind and rain fulfilling His word! 

Tell me, was ever a legend heard 

Where the wind, commanded to blow, deferred, 
Or the rain, that was bidden to fall, demurred ? 


—-——- see 


THINGS REQUISITE. 


Have a tear for the wretched—a smile for the glad ; 
For the worthy applause—an excuse for the bad; 
Some help for the needy—some pity for those 
Who stray from the path where true happiness flows. 


Have a laugh for the child in her play at thy feet; 
Have respect for the aged; and pleasantly greet 
The stranger that seeketh for shelter from thee— 
Have a covering to spare, if he naked should be. 


Have a hope in thy sorrow—a calm in thy joy; 

Have a work that is worthy thy life to employ ; 

And, ob! above all things on this side the sod, 

Have peace with thy conscience and peace with thy 
God. 

—Chambers’ Journal. 





THE first creation of God in the works of 
the days was the light of the sense; the last 
was the light of the reason; and his Sabbath 
work ever since is the illumination of the 
spirit.— Bacon. 


OBsERVATION.—The habit of observation 
is one of the most valuable in life; its worth 
can never be too highly estimated, and it is 
one that can easily be cultivated. Never do 
anything without observing that all you do is 
correct. Do not ever take a walk without 
having your eyes and ears open, and always 
try and remember what you see and hear. 
By this means you will acquire more knowl- 
edge than can ever be learned from books, as 
you will find the information in exactly the 
form you are capable of receiving it. Read 
books and newspapers, but above all acquire 
observing habits, for they will be always with 
you, and ever ready to store your mind with 
the truths of nature. 


+ ~0n 


“A CROWDED home, if well managed, is 
infinitely happier than one where no child’s 
voice is ever heard, where order reigns su- 
preme because there are no small hands to 
upset it.” 


DEBT, 


The hard strain oa character is to be so 
encased in debt that whichever way one turns 
he strikes against some impassable wall. To 
beat about in such a cage, and be forever 
struggling to do justice and honor God and 
preserve integrity, is the highest test of char- 
acter. 

No man comes to his best development of 
manliness till he has looked the wolf out of 
countenance, It is a heavy strain on your 
nerve, but it is one of God’s processes. 

Poverty and Debt are professors in God's 
University, to whom is committed the per- 
fecting of the Senior Class. The lessons are 
long and hard, but that is the way ability is 
matured. 

To live on short rations, and habitually 
deny one’s wife aud children the luxuries and 
comforts of life because one’s earnings justly 
belong to somebody who has had the confi- 
dence to lend a helping hand ; to poise every 
investment over the point of obligation to a 
creditor ; to carefully study one’s endurance 
as so much due to another, and use it as a 
trust fund in such a way as to get the most 
out of it for another; to make a sixpence do 
the work of a shilling; to explore every 
penny for its last and utmost capaciiy ; to 
study how to do without things; to learn how 
not to want things—all these are the lessons 
in the higher classes of God’s university. 
Brother, stand firm. The outer man may 
shiver and tremble under these loads, but the 
inner man—the real man—can grow strong, 
and acquire a beauty that will break out of 
the hard bud in the genial light of the world 
to come.— Christian Advocate. 
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Rep ANTS are among the most trouble. 
some enemies of the housekeeper. Prof. 
Leidy recounts his experience in banishing 
them. First he used bits of sweet cake 
placed in every room in the house. The 
cakes soon swarmed with ants. Tapping the 
insects off into a cup of turpentine, he re- 
placed the cake, and captured a fresh legion. 
After a few days no ants appeared on the 
cake. Their presence was still suspected, 
however, and on putting bacon as a trap for 
them they swarmed upon the bits of pork. 
After a few days the pork was unnoticed, and 
cheese was tried, with the same_ results. 
When the cheese was neglected, dead grass- 
hoppers were placed in the rooms, and after 
the grasshoppers nothing would tempt them. 
They abandoned the premises. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 























REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC. 
FOR FOURTH MONTH. 
: ye 1877 | 1878 
a Days. | Days. 
Rain during some penton of the 24| \ 

OUTS «0000 r000 coscecece escoccececcessocccese 9 1) 
Rain all or nearly all GB a sassntsneresene | 3 1 
Cloudy, without storms......... cccecccese| 7 I 6 
Clear, as ordinarily accepted...) 11 | 12 

POL vncccescsosccensenoss. oscas  aeeseces +| 30, | 30 
Sl ale gt AS | 1877 | 1878 
TEMPERATURES. Deg. | Deg. 
Mean temperature of 4th month, per, | 

Penna. Hospital ....... ssaeinaes onneie ee, 51.77, 58.14 
Highest point attained during month, } 

per Penna. Hospital........... @ -sesceese | 83.50) 81.00 
Lowest point reached during month, 

per Penna. Hospital......cee-seereceee | 31. 00, 43.00 
Mean of 9, 12 and 3 o'clock taken} 

from our private memoranda... oan 53.64| 63.79 

1 1877 | 1878 
RAIN. | Inches.| Inches. 
Rain ome # the month, td Penna. | 
Hospital ...:...00 eccccce cosccccecccccccose| 2.96 2.59 
} 
DEATHS. peer. 
Deaths during the month, being-for 4 | 

current weeks for each year......... 1339 | 1222 

ee | D 
MEAN TEMPERATURES. e6- 
Average of the mean temperatures of| 

the 4th mo. for the past 89 years. steces a 50 35 
Highest mean temperature occurring) 

during that entire period, 1871.. eadeiiiianté 58.15 


Lowest mean temperature occurring 











during that entire period, 1794—98..|.........| 44 00 

COMPARISON OF RAIN. 1877 | 1878 

Jnches.|_ Inches, 

First month (January)......... os esceee eee} 2.89 | 4.56 

Second month (February)... sesese 1.55 | 2.17 

Third montb (March)............ eoveccece | §. 00| 3.64 

Fourth month (April)....ccccccceseseseees| 2.96 | 2.59 
Totals for the first four months of 

CACH YOAT.ccccccccccccccccccccccccccocsccce| 13.40 | 13.96 





The month just closed has been a remarkable one 
for heat, and although “ unprecedented” is a word 
we have almost discarded from our-weather dic- 
tionary for a long time, yet, as the month pro- 
gressed, we felt we should have to succumb for once, 
and how near that came to pass may be ascertained 
from the fact that there has been but one during 
eighty-nine years exceeding, or even equal to it, 
viz., 1871—=58.15 degrees, and this year 58.14 de- 
grees. (How close!) In addition to this we may 
add, the mean for the month under review has 
reached 56 but six times during that long period. 
To anticipate a little, we have in our possession a 
prediction of the weather for every month of this 
year, based, the author says, ‘‘on scientific 
grounds,” from which we quote: ‘‘ May, 1878, warm, 
heavy showers in places, on the general average not 
a wet month.” 

On the 25th we record some of the minutiz of 
a great storm of the 24th, which raged in Kentucky, 
Obio, Indiana and Illinois. 

About the same time a severe storm visited the 
sea-bathing places of New Jersey, doing consider- 
able damage. Towards the last of the month a 
farmer informed me that rye was very generally in 
head through Chester county, Pa.; the first time he 
has ever known such athing in April. He thinks 
wheat will follow in a few days. 

The last day of the month we noticed smoke and 
steam still issuing from the debris in the cellars in 
Fourth street, below Cherry, the site of the great 
fire of Third month 25th, more than a month since. 

J. M. Enuis, 325 Walnut street. 

Philadelphia, Fifth month 1, 1878, 





ITEMS. 


Joun WEtsH, United States minister to England, 
has placed in the Art Gallery, near the Green street 
entrance to Fairmount Park, a fine series of views 
of that most interesting of ancient cities, Pompeii. 
These views are magnificent illustrations of the 
former life of the city that was buried under the 
ashes of Vesuvius, and remained hidden for seven- 
teen centuries. 


MinistER Sewarp telegraphs to the State Depart- 
ment that the famine in northern China will con- 
tinue for six months longer. A Japanese corres- 
pondent of the Few York Evening Post, writing 
from Tokio, says the Chinese famine is increasing 
in severity, and the most dreadful reports come from 
the afflicted regions. 


On the evening of the 2d inst. a singular and ter- 
rible catastrophe occurred in Minneapolis, Minn. 
The Washburn flour mill, a large structure, sud- 
denly blew up with a tremendous explosion; two 
other mills were demolished by secondary explo- 
sions, and several others set on fire. It is believed 
that seventeen persons were killed, and the loss cf 
property is estimated at $1,500,000. The explosion 
is attributed to the ignition of gas generated in the 
“patent middlings purifier process.” The loss 
throughout the city by the breaking of glass, etc., 
is ten thousand dollars. Five mills and a planing 
mill were destroycd, besides adjoining property. 


Tue Paris Exposition.—The ceremony of the 
opening of the International Exhibition ef 1878 took 
place with great success on the Ist inst “ Paris 
specials consider that the opening of the Exhibition 
was one of the most impressive popular demonstra- 
tions ever witnessed in Paris, although the official 
ceremony was somewhat marred by the crowd 
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breaking in on the rear of the procession near the 
Pont de Jena. About 100,000 persons congregated 
at the exit gate and cheered the departing dignita- 
ries. Among the notabilities present at the open- 
ing were the German and Russian Ambassadors and 
the Papal Nuncio.” 


THe despatches concerning the English Labor 
Troubles state : 

“The operative cotton spinners have adjourned 
the question of again seeing the masters for a week. 
All the operatives, although complaining of hunger, 
seem to be perfectly firm.” 

“The poverty of the cotton operatives at Black- 
burn who are in the strike is attracting great atten- 
tion. Soup kitchens are being established in vari- 
ous parts ot the town. Many private individuals 
are contributing towards the maintenance of the 
operatives, and a great quantity of provisions are 
given, but the supply is much too jimited. About 
20,000 of those on strike are non-unionists. These 
are entirely dependent on friends.” 


Tue following advices in relation to the Eastern 
complications have been received: 

London, lst inst.—Political demonstrations for 
and against the government sre the order of this 
week. The popular meeting held at Bradford on 
29th ult.,in support of the government, at which 
Gathorne Hardy, Indian Secretary, spoke, was fol- 
lowed yesterday by meetings at Manchester, at 
which John Bright spoke, and Brierly Hill in oppo- 
sition. To-morrow another demonstration hostile 
to the government will’ be held at Birmingham. 
The whole energy of the opposition of the govern- 
ment in the north and centre of England will thus 
be heard in a combined protest against the policy of 
the Cabinet. 

At the Manchester meeting eighteen hundred 
delegates from liberal organizations in the north of 
England were present. Joseph Chamberlain (radi- 
cal), member of Parliament for Birmingham, spoke 
at Brierly Hill. The speeches of John Bright and 
Joseph Chamberlain directly face the issue raised 
by the government. They ask the country not to 
choose between the various courses for asserting 
British interests in the East, but to act on the prin- 
ciple that we have no interests there at all which 
are worth the cost of a war. They further asked it 
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not to decide how far it is prepared to maintain ex- 
isting treaties or by what means existing engage- 
ments can best be reconciled with existing facts, 
but to pronounce that the existing treaties are an 
utter mistake. 

London, 4th inst.—The 7Zimes’ Vienna corres- 
pondent hears that Great Britain has sent a reply 
to Russia’s latest overtures which has produced a 
good impression at St. Petersburg. 

A memorial circulated by the Eastern Question 
Association, regretting the calling out of the re- 
serves, and declaring the belief that no sufficient 
obstacle exists to prevent the asscmbling of the 
Congress, has been signed by 17,000 persons and 
presented to the Queen. 


NOTICES. 


The Eighth Annual Children’s Meeting will be 
held at Race Street Meeting House to-morrow (First- 
day) afternoon, at 3} o’clock, and be participated in 
by eleven schoois. Friends are invited. 


The Association for the Promotion of First-day 
Schools within Philadelphia Yearly Meeting will 
meet, pursuant to adjournment, on Fourth-day even- 
ing next, at 8 o’clock, also on Fifth-day evening, in 
A general invitation 


} Clerks. 


Race Street Meeting House. 
is extended. Jos. M. TRUMAN, JR., 


MATILDA GARRIGUES, 


The Executive Committee will meet Fourth-day 
morning, Fifth mo. 15th, at 83 o’clock, in the School 
Lecture Room. Full attendance desirable. 

James GASKILL, Clerk. 

The Annual Meeting of Friends’ Book Associa- 
tion will be held on Second-day evening, at 8 
o’clock, in east room, lst floor, central building. 
The report of the Board of Directors will be pre- 
sented, and an election held for Directors to serve 
the ensuing year. All interested are invited to be 
present. Louisa J. Ropers, Secretary. 

There will be evening meetings to-morrow, at 74 
o’clock, at Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, and Market 
near Seventh, Camden, N. J. 


REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Fifth month 7, 1878. 


STOCK MARKET. 

Reported by Howard W. Lippincott, 
Stock Broker, 19 Girard Buildings 
GOId.....corcccesecreeemsovceneceeseoes 1uu3g@lw0lg 

Penn 5s new loan. +l lO4@LIL 
State 6 2d series 105 @wEy 
State 6s 3d series...... 113 @ 
Cincinnati 7-3-10s @ 9834 
City 6S, NOW... ..errerereeesee--eeee1 L034@ 113} 
Camden & Amboy 6s ’89 100 @l0see 
Del & Bound Brook 7s........ 92 @ 
Elmira RR 738...ccccresseeeeerereee s34@ 
Lehigh Valley c m 6s ¢........ 974% 
Philada & Erie 6s......... Alive Turkeys, 
Reading 68 43-80... --10334@ “Ducks, 
“ emi7se . Lard, prime, 
« em 7sr. Live Calves, 
Live Cattle, 
Prime Shee 


Butter, Prints, 


Western. ” 


Spring Lambe, per head 
per bbi new. 8 50@ 
Early Rose,seed,per bbl 2 00@ 


Poiatoes, white, 


Philada & Erie RR 74@ 8 
Reading RR...s.seessesssseeeeee 13Z@ 13 
United RRs of New Jersey..119%4 
Lehigh Navigation........... 16 
ace 1%@ 
es @ 


Jersey Sweets 
Apples, per bri 


Hestonville 
Bank of N A...... Cucumbers 
Phila Bank Cheese, 


a @ N 
Insurance Co of NA “ Western, 


PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. | 
Reported by Roterts & Williams 
Commission Merchants, 243 North 
Deiaware ave. and 16 Vine street. | 
Subject to Market fluctuations. 


Rolis, Pa. & West's, 7 

South, Ohio & Ind 

N. Y. State Firkins, “ 
Eggs—Fresh, per do2Z.....0.. 


Poultry—Chickens, per Ib... 
Spring Chickens 


Early Cabbage, per bbl. 
Green Peas, per crate.. 
Strawberries, per qt..... 

7% | Tomatoes (Bermuda), crate 
T DOX..0- seoveee 4 
Y actory, per lb. 


Wueat was steady under encourag- 
| ing advices from other markets, but 
millers took hold cautiously and ship- 
pers were not in the market except at 
| figures pay teo far below the 
rh. 20@ 30' views of receivers to admit of actual 
22| business. We heard of the sale of one 
cargo of 25,000 bushels No. 1 Minne- 
sota, for export, at $1 2714, and sales to 
millers of about 2000 bushels, in lots, 
including ungraded Western ordinary 
and good red, at $1.26@130; do. good 
| amber at $1.82, and Pennsylvania fair 
and prime amber at $1.32@1.34. 
in elevator, 148,504 bushels, 
} CoRN was in moderate local demand, 
but only in light export and sreculative 
demand, at about former rates, the 
market being “7 rted hy stronger 
| reports from the West and Baltimore. 
fhe sales reported comprised about 
25,0C0 bushels, in lots, including re- 
jected at 45@46c.; damp at 47@5lc., as 
to condition; Western prime yellow 
afloat and on track at 52@524c.; South- 
ern do. in cars at 53c; do. white on 
track at 5234c. Stock in elevator, 267,- 
772 bushels. 

SrEps were dull throughout the list. 
We quote clover at 6@7c. for ordinary to 
cholce; timothy at $1.25@1.35.—Record, 
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